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II.— THE FINAL MONOSYLLABLE IN LATIN 
PROSE AND POETRY. 

Most of the studies in verse-structure and verse-rhythm have 
made it their object to deduce exact laws. Apparent exceptions 
to a law are usually regarded as evidence of corruption of the 
text. It seems to be felt that little is gained by showing the 
norm or standard of the verse, unless all exceptions are elimi- 
nated. It is apparently forgotten that in modern verse the poet 
departs from the norm to embody an unusual thought or emotion 
and that the same principle will apply to ancient verse. It is 
therefore important to determine the norm of the verse in order 
to appreciate the effects which the poet expects to obtain by 
departing from the standard. We must be prepared to recog- 
nize the exception in the verse-rhythm. If our text rests on 
good authority we should attempt to find the poet's motive for 
the exceptional rhythm. Our first question should be whether 
this exceptional verse-rhythm is in harmony with the thought or 
feeling of the passage in which it occurs. 

Again writers on verse usually fix their attention on one kind 
of verse and draw their conclusions from too narrow premises. 
But the characteristics of all verse are more or less determined 
by the natural rhythm of the language, and the laws of this 
rhythm may be seen in the various kinds of verse and also in 
prose. Students of hexameter point out that there is the ten- 
dency in the development of this verse to avoid more and more 
monosyllabic endings, and many of them argue from this single 
fact that the poet avoids this form because in the sixth foot he 
desires harmony of accent and ictus. The objection to the 
argument put in this form is that Latin verse, in which the ictus 
falls on the final syllable, also avoids a monosyllabic ending. 
In the pentameter the regular iambic word-ending is explained 
as producing a smoother ending or as the best possible means 
for making a strong pause (Jour. Phil. 1898, p. 10). Prose 
shows a decided tendency to avoid the iambic ending. If the 
iambic word gives a smoother ending for the pentameter the 
reason still remains to be explained. It is claimed that in iambic 
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verse a lightly accented iambic word, like meom and iibi, are 
preferred at the close of the verse because these words would 
have "no perceptible accent" (Lindsay: Captivi, p. 362), but 
would form a word-group with the preceding word and would 
be accented as such. Just as we find an increasing tendency in 
hexameter to avoid the final monosyllable, unless preceded by 
another monosyllable, this theory would lead us to expect this 
tendency to end the iambic line with a dissyllabic enclitic more 
marked in the later development of this verse, whereas the oppo- 
site is true of the iambics of Phaedrus and Seneca's tragedies. 

Zielinski in his Clauselgesetz (Philologus Supplementband 
IX, p. 616, 657) under form I says that accented monosyllables 
are very rarely used, but that in the masculine clauses the 
accented monosyllable may be employed. He gives four exam- 
ples and states that others may be found. It is to be noted in 
passing that three of the four quoted are given by Lindsay 
(Capt., p. 358) as words often used as sentence-enclitics. Accord- 
ing to Zielinski's theory we should expect to find the pentameter 
line ending with an ictus more frequently formed by an accented 
monosyllable than the hexameter which ends in a syllable with- 
out the ictus, but the reverse is true. 

I desire to show the usage of prose and of the most important 
classes of verse in regard to monosyllabic endings. This study 
will throw some added light, I trust, on the vexed question of 
the influence of accent on verse structure. 

Let us first consider the use of the monosyllable before a pause 
in prose and begin with the orations of Cicero. Zielinski (op. 
cit., p. 657) admits the importance of a study of final mono- 
syllables and he expresses regret that the subject did not occur 
to him till his work was too far advanced to include this topic. 
For the sake of brevity I have noted only the monosyllables 
occurring at the end of a sentence as indicated by a period, 
question-mark, or exclamation point. I do not include mono- 
syllabic forms of esse, nor monosyllables used alone, as quid, 
quis, etc. 

In Cicero's orations including about 1600 pages (Mueller, edit, 
ster.) I have noted 152 final monosyllables, or a little under i in 
10 pages.' We cannot proceed far in examining these before we 

' Doubtless some monosyllables in the thousands of pages examined have 
escaped my eye but the general results and averages will hardly be affected 
by the error. 
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realize that they are used almost exclusively in those passages 
which have a conversational tone. Marked characteristics of the 
conversational style are the short sentence, the question, and the 
frequent use of the personal pronoun. Examining the sentences 
in which the monosyllables occur in reference to these three 
relations we find the following results: of the 152 sentences 98 
are questions or exclamations. Considering the sentences in 
relation to their length we find that 65 of them consist of only 
two or three words each, while only 12 consist of two or more 
lines. Examining them in relation to the final monosyllable we 
find that 81 of these are pronouns and of these pronouns 49 are 
personal pronouns, especially me and ie. Such a pronoun 
stamps the sentence at once as conversational in style. 

Cicero's usage in his orations is not the same for all periods. 
These final monosyllables average a little more than one in ten 
pages till we come to the Manilian Law in B. c. 66. In all the 
orations from this year to the Sulla oration in 62 the final mono- 
syllable almost disappears. The only cases in the orations of 63 
and 62 to the Pro Sulla are three cases, nescio quid, which may 
be considered a trisyllabic word, and two exclamatory phrases of 
two and three words each. In the third period Irom the time of 
the Sulla oration Cicero no longer uses the final monosyllable 
merely to introduce the more familiar style but he appears to 
desire to give it further justification by using it only when em- 
phatic. In this period the monosyllables are almost exclusively 
nouns and pronouns. In the first period the final monosyllable 
is used in a very conservative and unobtrusive way. In this 
period three fourths of the number are found in questions or 
exclamations ; in the third period about one half are in sentences 
of this form. In the first period more than one half are in sen- 
tences of not more than three words ; in the third period about 
one fourth are found in such sentences. In the first period five 
only occur in sentences of more than two lines; in the third there 
are seventeen in such sentences. In the first period two thirds 
are preceded by another monosyllable, in the third one half are 
so preceded. In the first period five nouns occur and of these 
three are met with in the latter part of the period ; in the third 
thirteen nouns occur. 

The monosyllabic verb is not an effective ending because it 
does not either suggest the conversational style, for the verb is 
in its normal place at the close of a periodic sentence and, for the 
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same reason, it does not receive emphasis from this position. In 
the first period there are seventeen monosyllabic verbs ; in the 
last period there are only six and of these uuli occurs four times. 

In the Atticus letters, and these are especially conversational 
in tone, the percentage of monosyllables is about the same as in 
the orations. Here they are naturally not so much used for rhe- 
torical effect as to produce the tone of conversation. In the 
other letters of Cicero the percentage is not half so high. The 
final monosyllables in the letters are not used with the same 
precision as in the orations. They do not occur so often in 
questions and the percentage of short sentences is not so great, 
nor is the emphasis on the monosyllables so marked. 

In the De Oratore, Brutus and Orator the final monosyllable 
is used about half as frequently as in the orations. In the three 
books of the De Ofiiciis, which is less conversational in tone, we 
find but four final monosyllables. These are used for emphasis 
and two occur in questions. 

Turning to Livy (Weissenborn, Achte Auflage was used) we 
find the same general principles exemplified but with a some- 
what changed application. The final monosyllables do not occur 
half as frequently as in Cicero's orations, only one in twenty-two 
pages. Less than one eighth are monosyllables in Cicero's ora- 
tions ; two thirds are nouns in Livy. While the average length 
of the sentences ending with a monosyllable in Livy is much 
shorter than the general average length of the sentence in this 
author, still this average is much longer than in the orations. 
That the monosyllabic ending is in Livy a characteristic of the 
conversational style is also shown by the fact that 27 of the 82 
cases occur in speeches, and especially in those parts which are 
conversational in tone. In Cicero as a whole about one half of 
the monosyllabic endings are preceded by another monosylla- 
ble, whereas in Livy only 11 such cases occur out of 82. In the 
orations two thirds of the cases are questions or exclamations, in 
Livy there are only three in this form. 

All of these differences between the usage of Cicero and Livy 
depend largely on the difference in their style, or in other words, 
on the difference between the oratorical and the historical style. 
Cicero uses the final monosyllable chiefly to give a lively, con- 
versational tone to his writing and secondarily to give emphasis ; 
Livy uses the monosyllable in the first place to give emphasis and 
secondarily to introduce the conversational tone. For example. 
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the final monosyllable is more prominent and emphatic when it is 
preceded by a monosyllabic word as in Livy than when preceded 
by a monosyllable as occurs in a majority of cases in Cicero. 
The two following endings of sentences may be taken as repre- 
senting the difference between these two types: 

Cic. Vat. ID ... me ciuem in hac ciuitate nasci an te ? 

Livy XXI, 54, 8 . . . adflabat acrior frigoris uis. 

The lightness of the ending of the first example as compared 
with the weight and dignity of the second is in harmony with the 
general difference between the oratorical and the historical style 
(cf Cic. Or. 212) and between the clause endings in Cicero and 
Livy (Zieiinski, op. cit., p. 607). 

Now that we have established what is the general usage of 
artistic prose we shall only touch briefly on other prose writers. 

If we examine a technical work like Varro's De Lingua La- 
tina (Spengel) we find a large percentage of monosyllabic end- 
ings. In this case 47 in the six books. These endings occur 
most frequently in the passages which are most technical. In 
Varro's De Agricultura (Nisard) there are 26 in the three books. 
They are not used with the same precision in this author as in 
Cicero and Livy. As far as may be judged from Cato's De Re 
Rustica and the fragments of early prose, the final monosyllable 
was sparingly used but not subject to the definite rules which 
prevailed later. 

Caesar and his imitators (Dinter) are most sparing in the use 
of these endings. There are 6 cases in all Caesar and three of 
these are the verb dai. In Sallust there are six ; three occur in 
speeches and the other three are the verb /eri. In Quintilian 
(Bonnell) there are 31 cases. Of these 29 are found in the first 
nine books. These occur in quotations or in technical passages 
with the one exception of non uult and this may be considered a 
dissyllabic word. In books X-XII which are more rhetorical in 
form only two cases occur, /ar (X i, 77) and uox (XI 3, 20), 
and both are used for emphasis. 

Curtius Rufus has a larger percentage than even Cicero in his 
orations and he employs the final monosyllable with a definite 
view to rhetorical effect. Of the 18 cases 11 are found in speeches, 
4 others occur in sentences of less than a line in length. Nepos 
has three cases and Suetonius three. In all Tacitus (Halm) 
there are but seven and these are all nouns. Even within the 
sentence the only monosyllable before a marked pause; i. e., 
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such as might be indicated by a semicolon, is as a rule a noun. 
Turning to Pliny's Natural History (Detlefsen) we find in the 
first fifteen books 36 cases. These occur chiefly in technical 
passages and in short sentences. In the less technical parts of the 
work monosyllables are avoided. For example the chapters on 
the history of art in Jex-Blake and Seller's work contain but one 
final monosyllable, etiam nunc, and this is often written as one 
word. 

It is interesting to note that in Pliny's letters and panegyric 
(Keil) we have a return to Cicero's method even in this minute 
particular. The percentage of cases is about the same as in 
Cicero. Nineteen of the 23 monosyllabic endings are pronouns 
and they occur chiefly in short sentences. 

Seneca has about the same percentage as Cicero's orations. 
The monosyllables occur in short sentences and in questions. 
The emphatic pronoun occurs much less frequently than in 
Cicero, while the verb occurs much more frequently. The final 
monosyllable is used with less precision by Seneca than by any 
author after Cicero. 

In Petronius (Buecheler) there are eight cases and they are all 
found in the first half of the author. With one exception they 
occur in the lively conversations carried on at the table of Tri- 
malchio. The exception is non uult which as we have already 
had occasion to remark, may be considered a dissyllable. 

In the first thirteen books of Augustine's De Civitate (Dombart) 
there are twenty-two cases, but of these fourteen are in quota- 
tions and the remaining eight are used for emphasis or rhetorical 
effect. 

It has often been pointed out that the close of the line in 
poetry is subject to laws similar to those which prevail at the end 
of the sentence in prose. Judging from prose we should expect 
to find a relatively free use of monosyllabic endings in the drama. 
The writer of comedy might regard these endings from the point 
of view of their exceptional character and so employ them in the 
lyrical parts where exceptions most frequently occur or he might 
view them as characteristics of the conversational style and 
accordingly employ them in the dialogue metre. Plautus follows 
the first method and Terence the second, and both show a defi- 
nite purpose in their plan. Meyer (Beobachtung des Wort- 
accentes, p. 48) takes Plautus' method as the standard and 
concludes that the usage of Terence is the result of accident and 
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that accordingly it will not reward investigation. In Plautus out 
of 334 cases only 59 occur in iambic senarius. If we exclude the 
pronouns and exclamatory words 98 cases remain and of these 
only i6 are found in the dialogue metre. Again of these 16 
cases 10' consist of monosyllabic forms of uoio following the 
infinitive. Evidently the monosyllable in these cases is a sentence 
enclitic. The remaining 6^ cases are as follows: nunc &tid the 
Greek ml used as exclamatory words, dem, des, res, rem and these, 
if not sentence-enclitics, certainly have a relatively light accent. 

In Terence, omitting exclamatory words such as ah, oh, em, 
etc., more than half of the monosyllabic endings occur in iambic 
senarius. Eliminating the pronouns only 7 occur outside of the 
dialogue metre and these are all found in that metre which 
closely approaches the iambic senarius in tone, namely the iambic 
septinarius. Four of the 7 are found in sentences of not more 
than four words each. 

It is to be noted that the rhythm which results from the final 
monosyllable stands in a definite relation to the thought. This 
can be clearly seen in the case of those monosyllabic endings 
which are the most exceptional and hence the most emphatic. 
A monosyllable preceded by another monosyllable has not the 
same emphasis of a monosyllable preceded by a polysyllable, nor 
has a final monosyllable connected by elision with a preceding 
word closely connected in thought the emphasis of the mono- 
syllable not so connected. The exceptional endings both in 
Plautus and Terence occur in passages in which a slow and 
emphatic delivery is evidently required. Take the four cases of 
monosyllabic nouns in Plautus. These are preceded by poly- 
syllabic words. Three occur in soliloquies and the fourth in a 
moralizing passage. In each case the monosyllable or the 
phrase, of which it forms a part, is emphatic. 

The kind of emphasis which a phrase receives from the final 
monosyllable is similar to that which results from hiatus. In 
both cases the final syllable of a phrase or of a word receives 
exceptional prominence. The final monosyllable and hiatus are 
both found in passages which require slow movement such 
as characterizes soliloquies of a deliberative nature (TAPA 
XXXVII, p. 192 ff".). 

'Cas. 853, Cure. 74, Mil. 82, Per. 681, Poen. 677, 687, 963, 1021, iiig, Trin. 

734. 
' Rud. 512, Pseud. 488, Trin. 158, Most. 1036, Rud. 172, Most. 20. 
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In the above enumeration I have not included conjunctions 
and prepositions occurring at the end of a line. Most editors 
of Terence have been inclined to reject all, or a majority of these 
cases although in most instances the reading with the mono- 
syllables is supported by all the MSS. Terence has suffered 
much at the hands of his critics. They have attempted to elimi- 
nate hiatus and these conjunctions and prepositions at the end of 
the line which produce run-on lines and thus give a larger 
sweep to the verse. They have failed also to appreciate his 
bold use of elision. After remodeling many of his most effective 
rhythms and shutting their eyes to many others they call his 
verse tame and monotonous. 

In Terence there are 21 lines ending with a preposition or 
conjunction and united by elision to the preceding word. I wish 
to direct attention especially to the relation of the rhythm of 
these lines to the thought. These endings occur as a rule in 
passages in which a slow, deliberate and impressive utterance 
would be required. They are usually met with in connection 
with perplexity of mind when some trouble or difficulty arises 
and they are never found when rapidity of delivery would be 
natural. Eight occur in soliloquies of a contemplative character ; 
most of the others occur in sentences in which the speakers are 
deliberating on the future or reviewing the past. 

I shall not quote the articles which treat of these monosyllabic 
endings or the MS authority for the reading, as both are given 
by Vahlen (Abh. der k. preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., 1900, p. i ff.). I shall 
quote the readings of the more recent editions to show the 
uncertainty which still prevails in regard to the subject. 

We first consider the cases which occur in soliloquies. In the 
first soliloquy of the Adelphoe we have three examples. 

Ad. 35 
ego, quia non rediit filius, quae cogito, et 
quibus nunc sollicitor rebus ! ne aut ille alserit 
aut uspiam ceciderit aut praefregerit 

aliquid. uah, quemquamne hominem in animo instituere aut 
parare, quod sit carius quam ipse est sibi ! 

In 35 ei retained only by Dz-K. :' omitted by Um. Dz. Fl. Tyr. 
Sp. Fab. PI. 

' Um. = Umpfenbach. Dz. = Dziatzko. Dz-H. = Dziatzko-Hauler, PAar- 
mio. Dz-K = Dziatzko- Kauer, Adelphoe. Fl. = Fleckeisen. Tyr. = Tyrrell. 
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In 38 aut retained by Um. Tyr. Dz-K. : omitted Dz. FI. Sp. 
Fab. PI. 
Ad. 55 nam qui mentiri aut fallere institerit patrem, aut 

audebit, tanto magis audebit ceteros. 
Dz-K. Tyr.: omit Um. Dz. Fl. Sp. Fab. PI. 
The first of these exceptional rhythms occurs in the sentence 
in which Micio gives expression to his anxiety and fear for his 
adopted son ; the second occurs in the next sentence in which he 
dwells on his overwhelming affection for him. In the following 
lines Micio in a simple and unemotional way compares his mode 
of life with that of his brother. The short clauses correspond to 
the rapid narrative. In line 55 he lays down what seems to him 
a most important principle in the rearing of sons and we again 
have the rhythm under discussion. 
And. 629 
idnest uerum? immo id est genus hominum pessimum, in 
denegando modo quis pudor paulum adest. 
Um. : omit Dz. Fl. Tyr. Sp. Fair. 
Eun. 629 dum rus eo, coepi egomet mecum inter uias, 
ita ut fit, ubi quid in animost molestiae, 
aliatn rem ex alia cogitare et ea omnia in 
peiorem partem. 
Um. Fab. : omit Dz. Fl. Tyr. 

The first lays down a general principle with regard to the evils 
of life and the wickedness of humanity ; the second is Fhaedria's 
soliloquy on the hardships of his own life and his tendency to 
make the worst of these. 

Eun. 926 nam ut mittam, quod ei amorem difficillimum et 
carissimum, a meretrice auara uirginem 
quam amabat, earn confeci sine molestia. 
Um. Fab. Sj., p. 51 : bracketed Tyr.: omit Dz. Fl. 
The rhythm emphasizes the amorem difficillimum et carissi- 
mum in contrast to the sine molestia, etc. 

Phor. 827 

sed ubi nam Getam inuenire possim, 

ut rogem quod tetnpus conueniundi patris me capere iubeat ? 

Bracketed Um.: ut in next line Tyr.: omitted with next line 

Fl. : bracketed with next line Dz. Dz-H. El. 

Sp. = Spengel, Andria, Adelphoe. Fab. = Fabia, Eunuchus, Adelphoe. Fair. 
= Faircloagh, Andria. El. = Elmer, Phormio. PI. = Plessis, Adelphoe. Sj . 
= Sjogren: De Particulis copulatiuis. 
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And. 226 
sed Mysis ab ea egreditur. at ego hinc me ad forum, ut 
conueniam Pamphilum, ne de hac re pater inprudentem 
opprimat. 
Um. Sp. Sj., p. 811 : bracketed Dz. Tyr. : omit Fl. Fair. 
The last two cases occur at the close of soliloquies in which the 
speaker is considering what he is to do next. 

Eun. 859 conseruam ? uix me contineo, quin inuolem in 

capillum : monstrum, etiam ultro derisum aduenit. 
Fab. : next line Um. : monstro in capillum contrary to MSS 
Dz. Fl. Tyr. 

This is said aside and is of the nature of a soliloquy. The 
sentence is perhaps usually read rapidly, as if it were " I can't 
restrain myself"; but it should be read slowly, for that interpre- 
tation is in harmony with the thought of " uix me contineo ", and 
is also indicated by the rhythm. 

Closely allied to these passages in the soliloquies we have the 
following four sentences introduced by censen, spero, nescis. 
These are also of a deliberative nature and are of such a char- 
acter that they would be most effective if enunciated slowly. 
And. 256 
obstipui : censes me uerbum potuisse ullum proloqui aut 
ullam causam, ineptam saltem falsam iniqusm? obmutui. 
Um. Tyr. : bracketed Dz. : in next line Fl. Sp. Fair. 
Eun. 217 censen posse me ofiirmare et 

perpeti, ne redeam interea? 
Um. Tyr. : omit Dz. Fl. Fab. 
And. 560 uxorem demus. spero consuetudine et 
coniugio liberali deuinctum, Chremes. 
Um. Tyr. Sj., p. 35 : bracketed Dz. : omit Fl. Sp. Fair. 
Phor. 57 egone? nescis quo in metu et 

quanto in periculo simus. 
Um. Sj., p. 122: bracketed Tyr. : omit Dz. Fl. Dz-H. EI. 
Compare the thought and rhythm of this passage with Ad. 35 
considered above. 

The five following are similar in tone : 
Eun. 873 saepe ex huius modi re quapiam et 

malo principio magna familiaritas 
conflatast. quid, si hoc quispiam uoluit deus ? 
Omit Um. Dz. Fl. Tyr. Fab. 

Here again a principle is laid down with emphasis and almost 
with solemnity. 
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Heaut. 595 
quid tu? ecquid de illo quod dudum tecum egi egisti Syre, aut 
repperisti, tibi quod placeat an non? 

Um. : omit Dz. Fl. Tyr. 

Here the aged Chremes who is naturally slow and deliberate 
asks in slow and detailed form for suggestions in regard to carry- 
ing out a plan which he had previously suggested. 

Heaut. 521 mulier commoda et 

faceta haec meretrix. 

Um. Sj., p. 51 : omit Dz. Fl. Tyr. 

Syrus in conversation with Chremes takes the lead and as- 
sumes a patronizing air. Deliberation and emphasis in the 
utterance of these words would be in harmony with Syrus' desire 
to fix Chremes' attention on the charms of the woman, for by 
this means he wishes to lead up to the main subject which is 
Clinia's love. 

Ad. 392 nimium inter uos, Demea, ac 

— non quia ades praesens dico hoc — pernimium interest. 

Dz.-K.: omit Um. Dz. Fl. Tyr. Sp. Fab. PI. Sj., p. 57. 

Here Syrus with the assumed air of a judge is mockingly pro- 
claiming in general terms the superiority of Demea to his brother. 
Compare Ad. 217 and especially 375 given below. 

The pompous Gnatho would naturally utter the following lines 
in an especially slow and emphatic manner : 

Eun. 260 
ille ubi miser famelicus uidet mi esse tantum honorem et 
tam facile uictum quaerere. 

Um. Sj., p. 107 : Dz. Fl. Tyr. Fab. 

In the following four cases we have atque in double elision : 

Ad. 216 

pecuniam in loco neclegere maximam interdumst lucrum : hui 

metuisti, si nunc de tuo iure concessisses paululum atque 

adulescenti esses morigeratus, hominum homo stultissime, 

ne non tibi istuc faeneraret. 

Um. Dz.-K. Sp. Sj., p. 107 : bracketed Tyr. : omit Dz. Fl. Fab. PI. 

Here Syrus assumes an arrogant air and lays down a general 
principle and with great emphasis points out to Dromo that he 
is the loser because he has not lived up to it. 

Ad. 374 quid agatur? uostram nequeo mirari satis 

rationem. SY. est hercle inepta, ne dicam dolo atque 
absurda. 
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Um. Dz.-K. Sp. Sj., p. 57 : bracketed Tyr. : omit Dz. Fl. Fab. PI. 

Syrus assumes a lofty moral tone and thus caricatures Demea. 
The emphasis given by this rhythm is in full harmony with 
Syrus' assumed virtue ; for an imitation, conscious of its own 
weakness, always attempts to assert itself with especial force. 
Compare the feigned alarm of Pardalisca in Plautus' Casina 
(line 621 fT.) where pause-elision if freely used to heighten the 
effect (TAPA XXXVII, 193). 

Ad. 465 nostrum amicum noras Simulum atque 

aequalem ? 

Dz.-K. Sj., p. 35 : bracketed Um. : omit Dz. Fl. Tyr. Sp. 
Fab. PI. 

Hegio does not think that Demea realizes the gravity of the 
situation and he accordingly wishes to emphasize the fact that 
the one wronged is his friend and an aged man like himself. 

The following five cases included in Vahlen as ending with a 
monosyllable are rejected : 

Eun. 7 qui bene uertendo et easdem scribendo male 
ex Graecis bonis Latinas fecit non bonas. 

Um. Dz. Fl. Tyr. Fab. : MSS except E place ex at the end of the 
line. 

Exceptional rhythms are rare in the prologues (TAPA 
XXXVII, 168) and in this instance the thought does not seem to 
justify the exception. 

And. 838 CH. erras : cum Dauo egomet uidi iurgantem ancil- 
1am. SI. scio. 

CH. uero uoltu, cum ibi me adesse neuter tum praesenserat. 

Um. Dz. Fl. Tyr. Sp. Fair. Some MSS have ai uero. If at 
occurred at the end of the line and began a sentence, it would be 
without parallel either in Plautus or Terence. An exclamatory 
word is the only one thus used in Comedy. 

Ad. 845 ego istuc uidero : 

atque ibi fauillae plena, fumi ac pollinis. 

Um. Dz. Fl. Tyr. Dz.-K. Sp. Fab. PI. 

This reading is supported by better MS authority than atque 
at the close of line 845 followed by UK at the beginning of the 
next line. Also ibi seems more appropriate than the more em- 
phatic illi, 

Eun. 349 CH. nostin quae sit ? die mihi, 

uidistin ? PA. uidi, noui : scio quo abducta sit. 

Dz. Fl. Tyr. Fab. : aut at end of line Um. 
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The Bembinus places aui at the beginning of line 348 ; the 
other MSS place aut at the close of the preceding line. The 
character of the sentence does not justify the rhythm which re- 
sults from the final aut, and even aside from the question of the 
rhythm it it not in harmony with the thought. 

Eun. 362 faciam sedulo ; 

dabo operam,adiuuabo : numquid me aliud? 

Um. Dz. Fl. Tyr. Fab. 

All the MSS have ac after sedulo but Fabia well says : " T6r- 
ence n'a pu lier ainsi faciam sedulo h. dabo operam, et user de 
rasynd6ton entre dabo operam et adiuuabo." The character of 
the thought also is the opposite to that which we have found 
characterizes lines ending with the monosyllabic preposition and 
conjunction. 

If we examine these endings in the Adelphoe in reference to 
the speakers — and more cases are found in this play than in any 
other — we find that four occur in the parts of the old men, Micio 
and Hegio, and three in the parts of Syrus. Two of the latter 
(375' 392) are in that part where he is assuming the lofty, moral- 
izing tone in imitation of Demea. This rhythm effectively 
emphasizes this mock, philosophic character of the slave. It is 
also used where Syrus (217) is assuming an arrogant tone in 
reproving Sannio. 

The dignity and restraint characterizing these passages in 
which these monosyllabic endings occur, approach the tone of 
tragedy, and doubtless if tragedies of this period were preserved 
we should find many examples of this rhythm. It does not 
appear without significance that in the fragments of Roman 
comedy we do not find an example of this kind, whereas in the 
meagre fragments of tragedy we have five cases. As far as we 
can judge from these brief fragments this rhythm is used, as in 
Terence, to give dignity to an impressive thought. 

These fragments in tragedy are as follows : Ribbeck : Tragi- 
corum Romanorum Fragmenta, 1896, p. 75, Ennius, mea ex | 
incertis; p. 128, Pacuuius, agrestia ac | trepidante (this is the 
reading of the best MSS though emended by Ribbeck) ; p. 183, 
Accius, itera, in | quibus ; p. 200, cerno et | nobis ; p. 265, 
Varius, Ribbeck reads canor in | uestigia, but this is not in 
accordance with MS authority and a monosyllabic final preposi- 
tion not standing in elision is without a parallel either in Plautus, 
Terence or the Fragmenta. On page 304 we have from an 
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unknown author an illustration of the final aigue in double 

elision. 

situm inter oris barba pedore horrida atque 
intonsa infuscat pectus inluuie scabrum. 

The effect of aigue at the end of a line (cf. Ad. 217, 375, 465; 
may be compared to Catullus' use of aigue in the middle of the 
pentameter. To introduce this exceptional rhythm for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the thought Catullus was willing to sacrifice 
the most characteristic feature of the elegiac verse. 

73, 5 ut mihi, quem nemo grauius nee acerbius urget, 

quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit. 

68, 82 quam ueniens una atque altera rursus hiems 
noctibus in longis auidum saturasset amorem. 

While elision in general denotes rapidity of expression com- 
bined with emotion, the elision under discussion denotes rather 
deliberation combined with emphasis. The elision at the end of 
the line, especially in the case of the double elision of atque, 
welds two lines into one and instead of two light lines we have 
the effect of one long line. 

That these conjunctional and prepositional endings are an 
element of strength in a poet and not a weakness may be illus- 
trated from Horace's Odes and Epodes. In the Epodes written 
before Horace attained complete mastery of his art we find no 
instance of this use, and in Book IV of his Odes which were 
written after he had passed the zenith of his power we find but two. 
In Book I are eight cases and in II and III are twenty-one. Of 
the 31 final monosyllables 26 are united by elision to the pre- 
ceding word, while 5 are not thus united. Horace's method of 
employing this rhythm does not differ materially from that 
which we have found characterizes Terence's usage. Horace 
employs it to add impressiveness to the thought and to give a 
bolder sweep to the verse. The character of this rhythm in the 
Odes may be seen by examining a few instances taken in the 
order of their occurrence. 

I> 3> 19 q^i uidet mare turbidum et 

infamis scopulis Acroceraunia. 

I, 7, 6 carmine perpetuo celebrare et 

undique decerptam fronti praeponere oliuara. 

I> 9i 13 quid sit futurum eras fuge quaerere et 
quem fors dierum cumque dabit lucro. 
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The first emphasizes the terrors of this dangerous promontory ; 
the second brings out the wealth of song in honor of Athens ; 
the third gives prominence to the main thought of the poem. 
The effect of this rhythm may be seen in a more or less marked 
degree in all the other instances. Compare the remaining cases 
in the first book : 14, 3 ; 21, 14; 28, 31 ; 35, ii ; 39. 

The two following instances may seem to be opposed to our 
theory of the use of this rhythm in Horace: 

III, 8, 3 plena miraris, positusque carbo in 

caespite uiuo. 

IV, 6, II procidit late posuitque collum in 

puluere Teucro. 

These, however, are not final monosyllabic endings, but are 
added proofs that Horace regarded the third and fourth lines, as 
now printed, as one line. The fact that in three Odes I, 2, 19; 
I, 25, II ; II, 16, 7 a word would be divided between two lines 
if there were four lines in the Horatian strophe is usually accepted 
as proof that Horace followed Sappho in treating this strophe as 
one of three lines. 

The two following lines in Plautus end with a conjunction 
according to the best MS authority, and these endings appear to 
be justified by the thought : 

Mil. 1 1 32 nunc ad me ut ueniat usut Acroteleutium aut 
ancillula eius aut Pleusicles. pro luppiter. 

Rud. 1 169 

post sicilicula argenteola et duae conexae maniculae et 

sucula. — GR. quin tu i dierecta, cum sucula et cum porculis. 

In the first example the speaker is soliloquizing on what he 
shall do. A slow, deliberate style is reproduced by the rhythm 
and in harmony with this we have hiatus in 1136. In the second 
example Palaestra is giving an enumeration of the articles in the 
casket. The context shows that this enumeration would be given 
with great deliberation and care and this very feature of the narra- 
tion makes Gripus'impatient interruption appear the more natural. 

In Plautus and Terence final monosyllables preceded by a 
pause, with the exception of the conjunctions and prepositions 
already mentioned, are very rare. We have two cases in Plautus 
and three in Terence besides the regular interjections. In Aul. 
713 we have the endings quemt quisl An interrogative often 
stands alone in prose and thus forms an exception to the general 
rule that monosyllables do not stand before a pause. 
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Stich. 622 nam hie quidem genium meliorem tuom non fades. 

eamus, tu. 
The pause before the monosyllable is slight, and (u partakes 
somewhat of the nature of an exclamatory word in this clause. 

Phor. 1002 NA. mi uir, non mihi dices? CH. at NA. quid 
"at"? 

The pause before at is slight. In prose we often have a final 
monosyllable which is quoted. Compare In Verrem II, 2, 127 
Respondent: "tres". 

Heaut. 581 SY. credo: neque id iniuria; quin mihi molestumst. 
Qum in this sentence is of an exclamatory character. 
And. 804 

quid uos ? quo pacto hie ? satine recte ? MY. nosne ? sic : 
ut quimus, aiunt, quando ut uolumus non licet. 
This is often translated " so so " but it seems rather to have the 
force of " as you see " with the interpretation suggested by the 
intonation of the voice. This view is in harmony with Donatus' 
note: ro " sic" nudum est, et est significatio languoris cuiusdam 
et lentitudinis. We accordingly see that the force of the word 
lies not so much in its literal meaning as in the method of its 
utterance and that here an exclamatory word like " alas " would 
reproduce the real meaning (Cf. Class. Rev. London X, 157). 

Besides the four monosyllabic endings in Plautus already 
considered (Mil. 1132, Rud. 1169, Aul. 713, Stich. 622) we find 
in our modern editions several instances of a final monosyllable 
which is a conjunction or preposition or a word preceded by a 
marked sense-pause. For example in Lindsay and Leo together 
we find thirty one cases. But it is to be noted that they have 
only the seven following in common : 

Amph. 584 b saluos domum si rediero: iam 
sequere sis, erum qui ludificas 
dictis delirantibus. 
Cas. 643 nam nisi ex te scio, quidquid hoc est, cito, hoc 

iam tibi istuc cerebrum dispercutiam, excetra tu. 
Aul. 412 sequitur. scio quam rem geram : hoc 

ipsus magister me docuit. 
Bacch. 1084 a 1085 

uiso ecquid eum ad uirtutem aut ad 
frugem opera sua compulerit, sic 
ut eum, si conuenit, scio fe- 
cisse : cost ingenio natus. 
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Cist. 699 in hoc iam loco cum altero constitit. hie 
meis turba oculis mode se obiecit : 

Per. 801 b da ilH cantharum, exstingue ignem, si 
cor uritur, caput ne ardescat. 

None of these seven instances seem to be justified by the 
thought such as characterized the two cases in Plautus and the 
twenty-one in Terence. In the first two the difficulty is removed 
by a different punctuation, and one which seems to me more in 
harmony with the thought and with Plautus' usage. In the first 
case L. Havet (Amphitruo, Paris, 1895) and Geotz-Schoell con- 
nect tarn with the preceding clause. The second example is 
usually accented as above. It may be as good Latin grammar to 
connect ctio with the preceding clause as with the following but 
as a threat it is certainly less forceful. If ctio modifies sczo it 
seems unnatural that it should trail on after the subordinate 
clause almost as an afterthought, whereas if it modifies hoc cere- 
brum dispercutiam it stands in the most effective place. The 
arrangement of the five remaining cases is not based on MS au- 
thority; it is not found in Goetz-Schoell, nor in Audouin (De 
Plautinis Anapaestis, Paris 1898) who includes three cases: 
Bacch. 1084 a, 1085, pp. 2, 91, Cist. 699, pp. 26, 94, nor in Sjogren 
(op. cit.) who includes in his study Aul. 412, p. 82 and Per. 
801 b, p. 55. 

Lindsay has thirteen' cases not found in Leo and the latter has 
eleven'^ not found in Lindsay. Plautus is most sparing in the use 
of these monosyllabic endings. Lindsay and Leo are certainly 
in error in introducing them so freely into the text. 

We now pass to the hexameter. It has been shown that 
beginning with Ennius there is the tendency to avoid more and 
more the accented monosyllable at the close of the verse. When 
we come to Ovid we find that the final monosyllable is never a 
word which would have a prominent sentence-accent, and only 
one in fifteen is not preceded by another monosyllable (Class. 
Phil. Ill, 54). In prose the tendency is in the opposite direction 
as far as the character of the monosyllabic ending is concerned. 
There is a tendency in Cicero, even more marked in his later 

^Bacch. 969a, 970, Capt. 499, Cas. 827, Cure. 1193, Epid. 25b, Men. 575, 
Merc. i8l, Pers. 277a, Poen. 555, Pseud. 918, 1272 a, True. 99. 

2 Bacch. 1098, 1182, 1185, 1195, Cas. 212, 678, Men. 763 a, 759, Pseud. 139, 
1255, Trin. 276. 
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than in his earlier orations, to use the monosyllable, even when a 
pronoun, only when emphatic. In prose after Cicero's time 
there is the tendency to end the sentence with a monosyllable 
only when it is an emphatic noun. The tendency in hexameter, 
on the other hand, is to avoid more and more the emphatic 
monosyllabic ending. 

In Livy, the contemporary of Ovid, two-thirds of these endings 
are nouns and more than five-sixths are preceded by a poly- 
syllable. Why should hexameter reverse the rule of prose? 
The only rational explanation, as far as 1 am able to see, is the 
desire on the part of the poet to obtain harmony of accent and 
ictus in this part of the verse. No rules of caesura or word divi- 
sion will explain the phenomena. Wej e Lucan, for example, not 
prevented by the rule of harmony of accent and ictus at the 
close of the verse, we should expect him in his rhetorical epic, 
treating of an historical subject, to obtain emphasis by the use of 
the monosyllabic noun after the manner of the prose historians. 

Turning to pentameter we find that the poet most carefully 
avoids the monosyllabic ending; and this rule is observed much 
more strictly in the pentameter lines than in the hexameters of the 
elegy. There are no monosyllabic endings in Catullus, Tibullus, 
Propertius, Ovid, and Ausonius. Even in inscriptions in which 
the verse is often imperfectly constructed there is only one 
exception and this is the lightly accented pronoun tu. Buecheler : 
Carm. Lat. Epigraph. 1187, 8 et poteras ambos Italiae dare tu. 
In Martial there are six cases,' all occurring in satiric poems of a 
conversational character, unless 12, 47 is regarded as an excep- 
tion. While it may seem surprising that Martial should not 
observe the rule established by his predecessors it is to be noted 
that these endings are remarkably few when we consider the 
freedom which he shows in the formation of his pentameter 
endings. He uses final words of any length from two to six 
syllables. The explanation of the rule in regard to the ending 
of the pentameter is evidently as follows : the final syllable with 
its ictus, if it also received a sentence-accent, would make too 
abrupt an ending of the verse, especially as the verse is also 
regularly the ending of the sentence. The regular ending is the 
iambic word and the reason for this is that the norm of the verse 

■ I, 32, 2 amo te ; 7, 10, 12 et hoc; 14 et hoc; 7, 75, 2 dare uis ; 10, 16, 8 
quo mode das ; 12, 47, 2 sine te. 
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is harmony of accent and ictus in the fourth and fifth feet and a 
final syllable without a sentence-accent. This form can only be 
obtained by ending with an iambic word. 

The exceptional character of the Latin pentameter ending is 
more striking if we compare it with the Greek. In about 1500 
Greek pentameters we find ten monosyllabic endings. Of these 
five are nouns and this fact is the more noteworthy because 
monosyllable endings in Greek prose are usually sentence-en- 
clitics and very rarely nouns. The Greek pentameter seems to 
favor an emphatic monosyllabic ending because the word-accent 
is not a stress-accent and. accordingly does not add to the ictus 
but the prominence of the final monosyllable is in harmony with 
the irrational length of this syllable. 

Do not these facts give us a clue to the nature of the sentence- 
accent in Greek? The sentence-accent in Latin is a stress- 
accent but it does not necessarily add to the length of the 
syllable; accordingly it is avoided at the close of the pentameter, 
where length is required but the word-accent is shunned. The 
fact that at the close of the pentameter line in Greek words 
which would naturally have a sentence-accent are so freely used 
implies that the so-called sentence-accent is not stress but added 
length. 

In the newly discovered Menander fragments of less than 1300 
lines we have 192 final monosyllables. Of these six are nouns 
but five of the six are vocatives. From this we may infer that 
vocatives do not have a prominent sentence-accent but are 
treated as exclamatory words which are characteristic of the 
close of the line both in Latin and Greek. The same conclusion 
in regard to the vocative was drawn from our discussion of Latin 
pause-elision (TAPA XXXVI, 87. XXXVII, 155). 

In Latin pentameter the rule in regard to the final monosyllable 
also applies, though not so strictly enforced, in all theses (ictus- 
syllables) before a pause. When monosyllables are thus em- 
ployed they are usually sentence-enclitics. In Ovid there are 
only ten nouns before the caesura of the pentameter, and as a 
rule all monosyllables in this position are preceded by another 
monosyllable. In Greek anthology there are sixteen nouns be- 
fore the caesura. In Horace's Odes there are five nouns ' before 
the fixed caesura. 

'Maturior uis; Od. I, 12, 14 qui res 2, 17, 6; 3, 14, 15 per uim; 4, 3, 
6 neque res; 4, 8, 9 mihi uis. It is to be noted that in Odes I-III when 
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One other fact of importance may be noted in regard to the 
caesura in pentameter. I have not discovered in any author after 
Catullus an instance of the conjunction standing before the 
caesura. There is one case in Friedlaender's Martial (9, 94, 2) 
but this is the editor's conjecture and is without MS authority 
and is undoubtedly incorrect. In the elegies of inscriptions there 
is only one exception : 

1218, 6 Rufinus prior et Rufinilla dehinc. 

This line with its two proper names is futhermore irregular, 
for its second hemistich begins with a spondee. Even in this 
line the ei may be regarded as belonging to the second hemistich 
(Buecheler, note). 1319, 3, a poem of seven lines of which only 
one line professes to be pentameter, is not an exception. Here 
ei is hypermetrical just as cum in 973, 8 and si 1265, 3. (P. 
Kessel De pentametro inscript. Lat. Trier 1908, p. 67). It may 
certainly be assumed that words which are not permitted before 
the fixed caesura of the pentameter would also be forbidden before 
the free caesura of the hexameter lines. None of the German 
metrists hesitate however to place a caesura after the connective 
in hexameter. 

We have seen that in an ictus-syllable before a pause a word 
of prominent accent is avoided. Hence Zielinski's statement, 
based on the assumption that verse and prose are accented 
according to the same principles (op. cit., p. 828), that in the 
masculine ending of the period (op. cit., p. 657), but not in the 
feminine, an accented monosyllable may be used, is opposed to 
the facts of prose and verse alike. 

Verse employs the preposition followed by the pronoun, as 
intir se, as one word but this principle does not apply at the 
close of the sentence in prose. It seems probable that in this 
respect poetry has adopted the usage of the colloquial style and 
that the more formal style of elevated oratory does not so readily 
form word-groups. The analogy of English poetry and oratory 
supports this theory. 

We have attempted to show that in prose the monosyllable is 
as a rule avoided except when it is used to gain a definite effect. 
In the oratorical and the epistolary style it is employed with 

Horace is at his best we have only two instances and in both the monosyllable 
is preceded by another monosyllable ; of these per uim which is the more 
emphatic is a word -group. 
12 
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relative frequency to introduce the conversational tone. In his- 
tory it is very sparingly used and chiefly for emphasis. In 
poetry also these endings are used in connection with the con- 
versational style to give emphasis. The monosyllabic conjunc- 
tions and prepositions in comedy stand in a definite relation to 
the thought and thus afford a criterion in cases of doubt in re- 
gard to the reading. MSS of Terence give us many such end- 
ings, while those of Plautus contain few. The tendency of 
modern editors is to disregard the MS authority in both cases, 
eliminating the majority of the instances in Terence and intro- 
ducing them freely into Plautus. We have also attempted to 
show that the usage of hexameter and pentameter is due to the 
relation of accent and ictus. 

Albert Granger Harkness. 



